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_ ABU-CASSEM THE MISER, 


rt 


AND HIS OLD SHOES, OR SLIPPERS. 
Fornerty there dwelt in the famous 
tity of Bagdad, an opulent avaricious 
Merchant, a remarkable hard dealing 
fellow, named Abu-Cassem. Although 
te was immensely rich, he was at all 
times cloathed in ragged and filthy gar- 
"ments, and his coarse turban was so dir- 
that its original colour. could scarcely 
‘We discovered. But his shoes, or rather 
;- ers, excelled every other part of 
Gwaress, if dress it could be called, an 
assemblage of old rags, tatters, and 
fast cloaths. The soles of these shoes 
of his were strengthened with large 
Tails, spikes, and pieces of iron in the 
“Shape of a horse-shoe, and their upper 
_ parts were so patched and pieced, with 
the most uncouth leather and coarse 
tarred twine, that the most ingenious 
Mathematician would have been puzzled 
to have determined what was their geo- 
Matrical figure, or shape. For more 
than ten years had all the skilful coblers 


from destruction. Their mendiog, and 
lkbour applied to these shoes had new 
Made them so heavy, that, # as elumsy 


of Bagdad laboured to preserve them | 








as Abu-Cassem’s slippers” was become 
a bye-word and proverbial expression. 

As Abu-Cassem was one day passing 
through the grand market place of Bag- 
dad, some chrystal vases of exquisite 
workmanship, were offered to him for 
sale. The price being very low, and 
far less than the owner could afford 
them for, he instantly purchased them, 
and paid the money.—Soon afterwards 
he heard that a distressed Perfumer had 
a quantity sf rose-water to dispose of, 
and that it was the poor man’s last re~ 
source to pay his ereditors, 


Abu-Cassem, ever on the watch, and 
ready to take advantages of the misfor- 
tunes and necessities of others, bought 
the rose-water at less than one quarter 
its value—These bargains put the old 
Miser in high spirits ; but, instead of 
following the example of other mer- 
chants, and dealers, who usually gave a 
feast to their friends on such occasions, 
he thought it would be much less expen- 
sive, and much more agreeable to go 
into the bath, which, from his avaricieus 
disposition, he had not done in a long 
time.---Whilst he was taking off his 
wretched suit of clothes, a friend of his, 
at least ene who called himself 09, (fer 
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misers seldum bave real friends) made 
free to tell him that his old ugly shoes 
made him the jest of the city, and ho- 
ped that he would, at length, buy a new 
pair. 
« You are qnite right, said Abu-Cas- 
sem ; for to tell you the truth, I have 
-thought so myself for some years: but 
however, these old ones I hope will 
serve me a little longer.” 
He then went ioto the bath, and his 
friend left him. 


Whilst Abu-Cassem was bathing, the 
Cadi, or chief magistrate of Bagdad 
eome in, to bathe himself, attended by 
two servants. Abu-Cassem came out 
first, and leaving the Cadi in the bath, 
went into the dressing room, where he 
was made surprised at his meeting with 
his shoes, or slippers. It seems, they 
had been accidentally kicked out of the 
way, in the dressing room, or could not 
readily be found. He saw a pair of | 
shoes indeed ; but they were quite new, 
elegantly made, and of the best mate- 
Tials, and therefore could not be his. 
However, he did not search very nar- 


——ta 
jer they well knew belonged to Abu. | 
' Cassem.---* Ha, ha! (said one of the 
| slaves) that old miserly rascal has stolep 
| our Master’s slippers, and left his own 
jhere ”---They instantly pursned him, 
{and found the Cadi’s slippers on his 
ifeet. The robbery was manifest ; and 
‘in spite of Abu-Cassem’s declarations 
of innocency, they dragged him to 
prison. The ministers of justice, well 
| knowing how rich he was, were deter- 
mined he should not escape from their 
clutches until they had laid a heavy fine 
on him.—Poor Abu-Cassem paid the 
money, cursing the Cadi and his slip- 
pers.’ BF 

The first thing he did on his reture . 
home from prison was to throw the two 
old shoes, the innocent cause of bis 
misfortune, into the river Tigris, whieh 
ran by, and nearly under his window. 
The next morning some fishermen, 
throwiag their nets into the river near 
his house, found an unusual resistance 
in d-awing them up. They rejoiced at ~ 
their good fortune, imagining that they 
had taken a great number of the river — 
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rowly after his own, concluding that his | 


friend, who had a little before had some | 


conversation with him on the subject, | 
wishing to make him a present in a 
genteel way, had taken this opportunity, 
by leaving a new pair of slippers. 


The old Miser was quite enraptured. | 


‘| had been driven into their bottoms, and 







fish ; but alas! they found to their som 
row they had caught nothing but Abw 
| Cassem’s old slippers !—The nails whielt — 





the iron clamps and brads, had tom 
their nets, and all the fish had eseaped 
through the holes and rents.—The ea 





He saw himself at once delivered from | 
the inexpressible torment of parting !' 
with his money; he had hew slippers 1 
and they cost him nothing.—Abu-Cas- || 
sem eagerly seized them, and putting ,, 


them on his feet, left the bath 


When the Cadi had finished his bath- i 
ing, the slaves attending him could not , 
find his slippers ; Upon searching about, 
instead of the new and elegant pair 
which belonged to their Master, they | 
only found the two old hideous machines, | 


; 
i 
; 








raged fisherman, threw the slippers into 
the miser’s window. It happened that 
they fell on his fine chrystal vases, it 
which he kept the poor perfumer’s rose» 
water, and dashed them all to pieces: 
Thus, his late excellent bargains were 
ina moment destroyed by his old and 
unfortunate slippers !---It is impossible 
to describe the rage, grief and despair 
of Abu-Cassem when he discovered the 
wreck of his vases and rose-water! — 
Infernal slippers ! (said he, after @ 
long silence) I’ll now take care you §! 
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rl . awn me no more mischief,”---and imme- 


‘diately running down stairs, he dug a 


oleg hole a yard deep and buried them in a 
es, corner of his garden. 

_*- A neighbour of his, who owed him 
) his 


no good will, but heartily detested him, 
having observed him-digging the hole, 
went to the Governor and told him, 
thathe had seen Abu-Cassem digging 
tpa hidden treasure of gold and silver 
in his garden, and retaining to his own 
use what was by law the property of 
the government.--This was quite enough 
fo inflame the cupidity of the chief 
magistrate.--- Abu-Cassem was ordered 
Yo appear before him. It wasin vain 
he protested that he had feund nothing, 
and was only burying his old slippers. 
was informed, his neighbour was 
teady upon oath to prove what was al- 
Iedged, and that he must either pay a 
large sum of money as a fine, or lay his 
- iteounts with going to prison. He pre- 
ferred the former, paid down a large 
"fie, and was permitted to depart. 

 Abu-Cassem now almost despaired 
of ever being able to part with his slip- 
The loss of his money threw 
Mm into the most violent agitation. He 
‘Would willingly have put an end to his 
éxistence could he have taken his treas- 
tres with him into the other world, and 


¢ 

















have left his slippers in this. 


‘aa "What can I do with them ? (said 
they are fished up again, and my vases 
are broken with them; and if { bury 
them in my garden, they say I have 
found a treasure !” 


by r 
rose* 
eces. 


were 
He at last resolved on hiding them in 


a deep reservoir, which supplied the 
‘Gly with water. He now congratulated 
himself on having got clear of the slip- 
Pers forever, and went home with some 
“Wanquility.---But his evil genius soon 
a _ him. The slippers, by the 

“te of the current, were carried into 


sible 
spair 
1 the 


er 


shall 


he)---if I throw them into the Tigris, | 








the canal of the reservoir, the water 
was stopped, the source of it was sup- 
posed to be dried up, and the inhabi« 
tants of Bagdad were in danger of per+ 
ishing with thirst.---The alarm becam 
general.---The reservoir was examined 
by order of the Governor, and in clean 

ing the canal, what was found but the | 
slippers of the unfortunate Abu-Cassem 
that had obstructed the water ! 

He was so universally detested, that 
the Governor was easily persuaded his 
slippers were the sofe cause of the late 
distress ; and poor Abu-Cassem was 
once more sent to prison, from which 
he was, after some weeks, liberated by 
paying a very large sum of money.--- 
At his departure bis slippers were faith- 
fully returned to him. 

He at length, thought that he had 
fixed on a certain method of destroy- 
ing the causes of his misery. He de- 
termined to burn them: but, before this 
could be effected, it was necessary they 
should be dried, so effectually had they 
been soaked in the canal. For this 
purpose .he placed them in the warm 
sunshine on the roof of his house. 

But, the philosophy of the Miser was 
now to be exposed toa still severer 
proof.---A large cat, that frequented the 
top of the house, while playing and 
amusing herself with the slippers, unfor- 
tunately threwythem both into the 
street : they fell on a pregnant weman, 
near eight mouths gone with child, who 
was passing ov the paved way under- 
neath. The pain, the fright, and the 
bruises caused her to be delivered be- 
fore her time. Her husband complain- 
ed to the Cadi, and the miserable Abu- 
Cassem was condemned to pay several 
hundred sequins, which would not have 
happened had it not been for the play- 
fulness of the cat. 








Abu-Cassem, being now rendered 
quite farious, teok one of the old slip- 


ance 
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misers seldum have real friends) made jj which they well knew belonged to Aby- 
free to tell him that his old ugly shoes |} Cassem.---* Ha, ha! (said one of the 
made him the jest of the city, and ho- {) slaves) that old miserly rascal has stolen 
ped that he would, at length, buy a new | our Master’s slippers, and left his own 
pair. jhere ”---They instantly pursned him, 

« You are quite right, said Abu-Cas- |and found the Cadi’s slippers on his 
sem ; for to tell you the truth, I have feet. The robbery was manifest ; and 
-thought so myself for some years: but!,in spite of Abu-Cassem’s declarations 
however, these old ones I hope will; of innocency, they dragged him to 


gerve Me a little longer.” | prison. The ministers of justice, well 
He tien went ioto the bath, and his}; knowing how rich he was, were deter- 
friend left him. mined he should not escape from their 


clutches until they had laid a heavy fine 
on him.—Poor Abu-Cassem paid the 
money, cursing the Cadi and his slip- 
pers.’ 

The first thing he did on his reture 
home from prison was to throw the two 
old shoes, the innocent cause of his 
misfortune, into the river Tigris, which 
ran by, and nearly under his window. 
The next morning some fishermen, 
throwing their nets into the river near 
his house, found an unusual resistance 
in d-awing them up. They rejoiced at 
their good fortune, imagining that they 
had taken a great number of the river 
fish ; but alas! they found to their sor 
| row they had caught nothing but Abu- 
| Cassem’s old slippers !—The nails which 
had been driven into their bottoms, and 


Whilst Abu-Cassem was bathing, the 
Cadi, or chief magistrate of Bagdad 
¢ome in, to bathe hiinself, attended by 
two servants) Abu-Cassem came out 
first, and leaving the Cadi in the bath, 
went into the dressing room, where he 
was made surprised at his meeting with | 
his shoes, or slippers. It seems, they 
had been accidentally kicked out of the 
way, in the dressing room, or could not 
readily be found. He saw a pair of} 
shoes indeed ; but they were quite new, 
elegantly made, and of the best mate- 
tials, and therefore could not be his. 
However, he did not search very nar- 
rowly after his own, concluding that his | 
friend, who had a little before had some | 
conversation with him on the subject, 
wishing to make him a present in a 
genteel way, had taken this opportunity, 
by leaving a new pair of slippers. 








their nets, and all the fish had eseaped 
through the holes and rents.—The en- 
raged fisherman, threw the slippers into 
,the miser’s window. It happened that 
they fell on his fine chrystal vases, in 


es ae. 





The old Miser was quite enraptured. | 
He saw himself at once delivered from | 
the inexpressible torment of parting !' 


Wi tia petees 1 Be bed how slippers jw hich he kept the poor perfumer’s rose* 
and they cost him nothing.—Abu-Cas- || water, and dashed them all to pieces 
sem eagerly seized them, end putting /; ‘Thus, his late excellent bargains were 
them on his feet, left the bath in a moment destroyed by his old and 
When the Cadi had finished his bath- || unfortunate slippers 1..-Jt is impossible 
ing, the slaves attending him could not to describe the rage, grief and despair 
find his slippers ; Upon searching about, ‘of Abu-Cassem when he discovered the 
instead of the new and elegant pair‘, wreck of his vases and rose-water! — 
which belonged to their Master, they|} Infernal slippers ! (said he, after @ 
only found the two old hideous machines, | long silence) I’ll now take care you shall 
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diately running down stairs, he dug a 
hole a yard deep and buried them in a 
torner of his garden. 

A neighbour of his, who owed him 
no good will, but heartily detested him, 
having observed him-digging the hole, 
went to the Governor and told him, 
thathe had seen Abu-Cassem digging 
tpa hidden treasure of gold and silver 
in his garden, and retaining to his own 
we what was by law the property of 
the government.--This was quite enough 
to inflame the cupidity of the chief 
inagistrate.---Abu-Cassem was ordered 
fo appear before him. It wasin vain 
he protested that he had found nothing, 
ind was only burying his old slippers. 
fle was informed, his neighbour was 
teady upon oath to prove what was al- 
ledged, and that he must either pay a 
large sum of money as a fine, or lay his 
iecounts with going to prison. He pre- 
ferred the former, paid down a large 


~ Abu-Cassem now almost despaired 
of ever being able to part with his slip- 


minto the most violent agitation. He 
would willingly have put an end to his 
existence could he have taken his treas- 
tres with him into the other world, and 
have left his slippers in this. 
“What can I do with them ? (said 
he)---if I throw them into the Tigris, | 
they are fished up again, and my vases 
are broken with them; and if [ bury 
them in my garden, they say I have 
found a treasure !” 

He at last resolved on hiding them in 
a deep reservoir, which supplied the 
tity with water. He now congratulated 





Pers forever, and went home with some 
anquility.~-But his evil genius soon 
‘Putsued him. The slippers, by the 
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the canal of the reservoir, the water 
was stopped, the source of it was sup- 
posed to be dried up, and the inhabi< 
tants of Bagdad were in danger of per- 
ishing with thirst.---The alarm became 
general.---The reservoir was examined 
by order of the Governor, and in clean 
ing the canal, what was found but the 
slippers of the unfortunate Abu-Cassem 
that had obstructed the water ! 

He was so universally detested, that 
the Governor was easily persuaded his 
slippers were the sole cause of the late 
distress ; and poor Abu-Cassem was 
once more sent to prison, from which 
he was, after some weeks, liberated by 
paying a very large sum of money.--- 
At his departure bis slippers were faith- 
fully returned to him. 

He at Jength, thought that he had 
fixed on a certain method of destroy- 
ing the causes of his misery. He de- 
termined to burn them: but, before this 
could be effected, it was necessary they 
should be dried, so effectually had they 
been soaked in the canal. For this 
purpose .he placed them in the warm 
sunshine on the roof of his house. 

But, the philosophy of the Miser was 
now to be exposed toa still severer 
proof.---A large cat, that frequented the 
top of the house, while playing and 


|| amusing herself with the slippers, unfor- 


tunately threw,them both into the 
street: they fell on a pregnant weman, 
near eight months gone with child, who 
was passing on the paved way under- 
neath. The pain, the fright, and the 
bruises caused her to be delivered be- 
fore her time. Her husband complain- 
ed to the Cadi, and the miserable Abu- 
Cassem was condemned to pay several 
hundred sequins, which would not have 
happened had it not been for the play- 
fulness of the cat. 

Abu-Cassem, being now rendered 
quite farious, teok one of the old slip- 
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pers in'each hand, went to court and 


addressed the Judge with a vehemence | 
that threw all the auditors into a violent 
fit of laughter---“ Behold (said: he) the 
accursed cause of all my misfortunes! 
these diabolical slippers have well nigh re- 
duced me to beggary--Promise me---as- 
sure me, that I shall never again be res- 
ponsible for any mischief or misfortune 
they may occasion ! 
The Cadi could not refuse his request 
«-and Abu-Cassem left the court, con- 
ineed to his cost of the danger a man 
exposes himself to, by wearing his slip- 
pers too long a time. 


LI ELLIS STEELS, TEI 


Last week we announced the death of the 
eelebrated Sheridan, who lately died in 
London, in the 64th year ofhis age. The 
following, from a London paper,is given as 

A SKETCH OF MR. SHERIDAN’S LIFE 
Tat brilliant genius—that splendid 

Orator—that firm hearted patriot, Rich- 

ard Brinsley Sheridanisno more. Death 

has closed his mortal career, but it has 
only given new freshness and bloom to 
his fame. The calamity of mortality 
has overtaken him, but only to make 
his mind beam with new lustre ; he will 
he the theme of all praise—the object 

of all adoration—the applause of all f 

persons and parties—and the name and 

works of Sheridan will be spoken of 
and read when Princes shall be moul- { 
dering into dust—but he is no more— 

“ Death hus stolen away the slighted 
good,” and, with heavy heart, we shall 
trace, for the information of our read- 
ers, a sketch of his life, whose history 
belongs to that of all nations. 

“ Mr Sheridan possessed an hered- 
itary claim to distinction in the repub- 
lic of letters. His grandfather, the Rey. 
Dr. Thomas Sheridan, acquired as much 


eelebrity io Ireland by his skill in the 
instruction of youth, as Dr. Busby did 
jo England ; and he was for many years 








the intimate friend and frequent com- | 





— 
panion of Dr. Swift. Thomas Sheridan, 
the only son of Dr. Sheridan, and the 
father of the subject of this sketch, was 
sent over to Westminster School, where 
he was a mere stranger; but such was 
his merit, that he procured himself to 
be elected King’s scholar His father’s 
poverty obstructed his career—bat he 
afterwards became eminent as an actor, 
and a teacher of elocution. His wife 
was ulso a lady of great genius, and the 
authoress of Nourjahad, an Oriental 
Tale ; of Three Comedies, The Discoy- 
ery, The Dupe, and the Trip to Bath; 
and some Novels, one of which was 
Sidney Ridulph, which still continues 
popular 

Such are the splendid and promising 
characters of the parents of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, who was born in 
Dublin, in October, 1751. As might 
be expected from parents possessing 
such rare endowments, they anxiously 
laboured, particularly his mother, during 
his infant years, to imprint upon his 
mind the Rudiments of learning ; bu' 
so lamentably backward and _ idle wete 
the two brothers, Richard and Charles, 
that en transferring them to Mr. Whyte’s 
academy, in a letter to the teacher, she 
feelingly assured him that patience was 
the most requisite qualification for his 
employment. “ These sons of mine,” 
said she, “ will be your tutors in that 
virtue ; I have hitherto Seen their only 
instructor, and they have sufficiently ex- 
ercised mine, for such impenetrable 
dunces I never met with !” 

Till his eleventh year, Richard Brins- 
ley continued the same “ impenetrable 
dunce.” He was then placed at Har- 
row, and there it was discovered that 
the extreme tardiness of his progress 
resulted rather from indolence than want 
of powers. Thus it will be seen that 
both father and son developed their tak 
ents in the progress of English educe 
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tien. The son, when he saw himself , 
amidst a crowd of rivals | when he per- 
ceived that applause and distinction 
would crown his successful exertions, 
while his idleness and ignorance would 
be punished with derision and con- 
tenipt; it was found that he could 
touse himself to strenuous industry, and 
feadily bear away the palm from his 
competitors.—When he left Harrow, 
such was the reputation be had earned, 
he was considered capable of any at- 
tainment, if he could endure the labor 
of acquisition. 
He was afterwards entered a student 
io the Middle Temple, where, under the 
appearance of preparing himself for a 
lugrative profession, he privately exert- 
td his literary talents to gain supplies 
for his existence, by wriiing annony- 
mously in the periodical publications of 
that period. 
» From such obscure and irregular ef: 
forts, where indulgence hardly yielded 
fo the imperious voice of necessity, 
Sheridan was at length aroused by a 
pasion which filled his whole breast, 
Mmely, a violent affection for Miss 
Linley, the most fascinating vocal per- 
former of the age, and the hope of tri- 
wmphing over a crowd of admirers and 
tivals. But such was his poverty, that 
Miss Linley’s father strenously opposed 
his addresses: a fortunate incident, 
however, enabled the. lover to over- 
tome all opposition. 
A Mr. Matthews, of Bath, a moth of 
fashion, caused to be inserted in a pub- 
lic paper, a paragraph,reflecting on Miss 
ley. Having discovered the author, 
Sheridan proceeded from Bath to Lop- 
don, and found Mr. Matthews at a Cof- 
“teechouse in Covent Garden, and a duel 
a the spot was the result of their meet- 
ing. They fought with swords. Having 
ed his adversary, he compelled 
hews to sign a retraction of the de- 











































famatory paragraph, with which he re- - 
turned in triumph to Bath, and which 

he caused to be immediately published. 

This counter publication, Matthews it 

seems did not expect; and, on seeing it, 

he in his turn, went in pursuit of Sheri- 

dan for satisfaction. They met and a- 

gain fought, Their second contest was 

also conducted with swords after one 

discharge of pistols, and it was fought 

with the utmost desperation. After 

both parties were wounded, and had 

closed and fallen, they continued to 

fight until they were separated by their 

seconds. Sheridan received several 

wounds, & a bit of his antagonist’s*sword 

was left in his ear. These chivalrous 

efforts fo med an irresistable claim to 

Miss Linley’s heart, and to escape 

parental controul she consented to ac- 

company so ardent a lover to the Conti- 

nent. On their return they were re- 

married according to the rites of our 

church ; but with the dearest object of 

his wishes he was destitute of every 

worldly comfort. 
Mrs. 8. would have procured splendid 

supplies : but stung perhaps, by the 

worthless sarcasms which he had ene » 
countered as the son of a player, he 

thought it would be a degredationto al- 

low his wife to go on the stage. For» 
twelve nights, equal to 20001. was offer- 

ed to. Mrs. S. on the"@pening of the Pan- 

theon ; but althongh in want Sheridan 

resisted the temptation. 


Under these circumstances, and un- 
der the age of 25, he began to write for. 
the stage, and produced the Rivals. Af- 
ter that comedy appeared St. Patrick’s 
Day, a farce, it is said, which cost him 
only 48 hours labour, and which he gave 
to Mr. Clinch for his excellent perform- 
ance of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. In the 
following winter he produced the Duen- 


na, which even, exceeded the Beggar's 


The vocal talent of , 
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vera in success ; the latter had run 65 


nights, but-the Duennarun 75 nights, in 
the first season. He, Mr. Linley, and Mr. 
Ford, then purchased Garrick’s share of 
Drury ; and iv a short time afterwards Mr. 
Lacey’s. During the first season of the 
management he produced the School for 
Scandal; which was followed by the Crit- 
ic, &c. All these productions still con- 
tinue most popular favourites ; and his 
Monody on the Death of Garrick, is an 
exquisite poem. 

His next effort was to get elected in 


1780 for Stafford, the Parliament pre- | 


senting the most flattering prospect for 
a display of his talents. He soon be- 
cane popular asa Speaker anda writer, 


particularly in the Englishman, against | 


Lord North. In 1782 the Aristocracy 
triumphed—the Marquis of Rockingham 
came in--Fox got the Foreign Depart- 
yoent, and Sheridas was Under Secreta- 
ry.---Their assiduities ia office met with 
no pai ticular applause, as may be collect- 
ed from the famous Pasquinade said to 
have been affixed io the door of Mr. Fox’s 
office :--- No letters received here on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday or Saturday ; and none an- 
‘swered on apy day !”---The Marquis of 


Buckinghams’s death soon destroyed the | 


Administration---the Earl of Sbelbura 
turned them out, and they iu evil nour 
coalesced with their old enemy, Lord 
North! This coalition proved too pow- 
erful for the court,and its members came 
jinto/power in 1721, but their India Bill, 
which established the fame of Sheridan 
aS ac orator, proved their ruin, znd they 
were doomed to a long exclusion from 
the sweets of office. 

Sheridan became a leading Opposi- 
tionist. His irony and irresistable humour, 
which never failed to tura the laugh 
against his opponents, were particularly 

ailing to the irritable temper of Pitt, 
who could not endure that derision whieh 











—————— 


he perpetually excited against others,--- 


| On one occasion the wit of Sheridan was 
| 80 pointed and happy, that the Premier, 
, loosing all patience, could not in his re- 
ply, refrain from some allusions to his 
opponent’s condition of life; observing 
that his attempts at humour might tery 
well suit that stage to which he was most 
accustomed, but that they were very ill 
adapted to the dignity of the British Sen- 
ate.Sheridan,with great presence of mind 
and good humour, exposed the mean 
petulance of this attack, and coneluded 
by assuring the youthful Premier, that 
if he ever wrote another Comedy, ke 
would not fail to introduce the character 
of the Angry Bey! In future contests 
with Sheridan, Pitt deemed it prudentte 
refrain from illiberal attack, as it was 
only prejudhial to himself; but there 
was none of his opponents with whom 
he had more frequent ur more angry dis 
cussions. Sheridan seemed to entertain 
a peculiar antipathy to the arrogance of 
Pitt ; and Pitt could bear to be confated, 
Lut not to be held up to laughter. 


——- 


The subsequent labours of Sheridam 
on the trialof Warren Hastings---the ilh 
ness of the King in 1782, when he was’ 
warmly patronized at Carlton House--s 
the French Revolution+--the mutiny at 
the Nore, which his loyal and patrioli¢ 
efforts contributed to quell---his sueceed- 
ing dramatic efforts, Pizaro, &c.--and his 
getting the Treasuryship of the Navy,om 
rox coming into power, are events too 
well known from their recent occurrence, 
to need detail here, and which would 
lead to the extension of an article already 
too long for our limits. . 


On the Prince of Wales becoming 
unlimited Regent, Mr. Sheridan retired 
from Parliament, because he could not 
compromise his public and pulitieal char- 





posed to oppose the Pringe of Wales | 











aeter by supporting his Royal High- 
ness’s Ministers, and he did not feel dis-_ . 
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But this generosity and former zeal 
were, it is said, ill repaid, for it seems 
trouble and alarm for his personal se- 
curity iacilitated his death. 

We omitted to mention that, three 
years after the death of his first wife, 
Mr. Sheridan married Miss Ogle, the 
Dean of Winchester’s daughter, a lady 
of amiable and excellent qualities, by 
whom he had a son, Charles, who, with 
his afflicted mother, was with his worthy 
father at the time of his death. He had 
by his first wife, Mr. Thomas Sheridan, 
tho is now at the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the benefit of his health, which has 
suffered much from a pulmonary com- 
plaint, and who was deprived of the of. 
fice of Muster-Master-Gener | of Ire- 
land, or else resigned, as his father did 
hot support the administration «! Mr. 
Percevs). 


Pe 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


ON THE SPOTS IN THE SUN. 


“ There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, 
Than is dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


Tue dark spots inthe Sun, and what 
are called spots iv the Moon, seera to 
be of an entirely different nature. The 
latter appears to be oceans, lakes, and 
extensive bodies of wateg, or some liquid 
substance, that in a great measure ab- 
forb the sun’s rays, and only partially 
teflect light. The same may be said of 
the spots in Venus and Mars; but in 
Jupiter, besides his spots, there are sev- 
tral remarkable dark zoues or belts that 
seem to be vast bodies of clouds float, 
ing in his atmosphere, and perhaps 
Somewhat similar to what are galled 
spots in the sun, or owing to a similar 
origin, being exhalations from the body 
of the planet, or vapqurs mounting into 
its atmosphere and suspended at differ- 
it altitudes, according to their differ; 


“Mat degrees of density, 








It was not discovered that there were 
any spots in the sun, until, I think, 
the year 1610, when they, were seen by 
Galileo. History meutions, indeed, that 
in the time of Julius Cesar the sun suf- 
fered great obscurations, probably from 
these spots, so that the seasons were 
considerably affected thereby ; and that 
they continued, more or less, above a 
year, to the astonishment of all who then 


lived. To this circumstance Shakespear 


alludes in one of his tragedies : 


** Some time before the mighty Judius fell 
Disasters veil’d the sun, and his bright arb 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse.” 


The great circular spots plainly visible 
to the naked eye, during part of the late 
spring and summer, was oot unprece- 
dented in modern times. One appear- 
ed in the year 1612, whose diameter 
was equal to one twentieth part of the 
sun, or about forty thousand miles. The 
spot seen this summer 1016, was two 
mioutes of a degree in diameter, or very 


uearly, and therefore the diameter of 


the spot could not have been less than 
iifty thousand miles, and its circumfer+ 
ence one hundred and fifty thousand ; 
a very considerable blot on the disk of 
that glorious orb, whose circumference 
is twenty four hundred thousand miles ! 
---Some have asserted, from their eb- 
servations, this spot was a solid globular 
body. But many reasons would lead 
one to suppose their assertions and opin- 
ions to be erroneous. All planetary 
bodies that we know of, that transit the 
sun’s disk, do remain in that position but 
a short time, as they are constantly in 
motion with immense rapidity, say, six- 
ty, seventy, or eighty thousand miles an 
hour. As far as I could observe, the 
spot in question either adhered to the 


, surface of the sun, or was suspended 


immoveable in his atmosphere, or above 


it. The apparent motion was from 


east to west, produced by the real rota- 
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tion of the sun on his axis from west to 
east, in 25 days, 15 hours, and 16 min- 
This, and similar spots on or near the 
sun, it is not irrational to think, are 
ing more than exhalations from the 
globular surface of the sun, and conden- 
sed in his atmosphere, where they re- 
main stationary until dissipated by some | 
cause or causes unknown to us. 
It has been observed frequently that: 


many small spots have, after some time, | 


formed themselves into one large one, 
and at other times one would be separ- 
ated, or subdivided into many small 
ones. Such fluctuations could not take 
place in solid globular bodies. It is well 
known that the telescope discovers spots 
on the face of the sun at all times, but it 
is a rare thing that we see them with 
the naked eye, even when looked for 
through the stained glass of a quadrant. 
It is a fact well known, that in differ- 
ent ages of the world several fixed stars 
{or suns) have disappeared entirely from 
human view, and never appeared more. 
Others have disappeared, and after a 
certain lapse of time re-appeared. Per- 
haps nature employs this interval, in 
new moulding, modelling or re-creating 
some old glube, or solar orb, that has 
been exhausted by length of time. But 
such changes are probably owing to the 
solar spots, which may obtain such a 
power, gain such an ascendency as to 
obscure, or incrust, a whole solar orb ; 
and, of course, a whole system of pri- 
mary and secondary planets perishes, 
and all that exist thereou!—Thuz, these 
brilliant solar orbs, the blazing suns of 
the firmament, like the systems of gov- 
ernment contrived by man, seem to con- 
tain the seeds of their own dissolution. 
Nature will take her time ; I should ra- 
ther have said, the God of nature, either 
to renovate, or to leave their place a 
blank in the creation, as best suits the 














————— Se 
will of supreme wisdom.-- {ntellect alone, 
that emanation from the Deity, issecure 
from the effects of these changesin the 
material world; and Minp, we have 
powerful reasons to conclude, will sur, 
vive when matter is no more : 


“« The sun himseif may waste away with age, 
And all the starry system sink in years, 
But Mrwp will flourish in immortal youth, 
Unchanged amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter and the crash of 
worlds.” 
P.F. 








JUGGLING. 


Tue Rabbi Barochebas, in the reign 
of Hadrian, by breathing flames, made. 
the credulous Jews believe that he was 
the looked for Messiah ; and the Em- 
peror Constantine was thrown into 
great terror when Valentian informed 
him that he had seen one of the body 
guards in the evening breathing out fire 
and flames. Some of the historians 
pretend that these deceptions were per 
formed by putting inflammable substan- 
cesin a nut and piereed at both ends. 
Our own fire eaters content themselves 
with rolling a little flax or hemp so asto 
forma ball about the size of a walnut; 
which is suffered to burn till nearly con- 
sumed ; more flax is then tightly rolled 
round it: the fire will thus remain with- 
in for along time, and sparks may be 
blown from it without injury, provided 
the air be respired, not by the mouth 
but thro’ the nostrils. Professor Beck- 
man mentions an Englishman of the 
name of Richardson, who used to chew 
burning coals, pour melted lead on his 
tongue, and swallow melted glass. The 
skin of the soles of the feet and the 
hands may be rendered so callous as t0 
secure the nerves from any injury, and 
it is not uncommon at the copper works, 
for the workman to take melted copper 
in their borny hands,and throw it against 
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the wall; this, the Professor says, he 
has seen himself; and he adds, that 
during the time, a smeli was emitted 
like that of a singed horn ; he observes 
er, that the skin may be made 
us enough to contain such an or- 
in various ways, and among others 
by repeatedly moistening it with spirits 
of vitriol, or by repeatedly rubbing it 
with oil, which in time renders leather 
horny. He does not, however explain 
by what process the tongue and interi- 
or of the mouth may be rendered cal- 
lous. The trial by ordeal was supposed 
to be a juggling trick of the priests, em- 
ployed as best suited their views. Af- 
ter it wag abolished, Albertus Magnus, 
aDominican monk, pretended to dis- 


paste composed of the sap of the Al- 
thea (marshmallow) the slimy seeds of 
the flea-bane, and the white of an egg, 
which protected their hands so com- 
pletely that they could handle with 
impunity red hot iron.—Beckman’s his- 
tory of inventions. 

LS aS 
WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 

In Capt. Tuckey’s Maritime Geogra- 
phy we read that “ the coast between 
the Volta and Bennin is subject to the 
powerful and barbarous King of Daho- 
mey, whose body guard is composed of 
- 800 women, who are armed with mus- 
‘kets, bows and arrows ; whose chief 
officers approach him crawling on their 
bellies, and licking the dust of the 
fround ; the avenues to whose palace 
are paved with human skulls, and its 
Walls are incrusted with the jaw-bones 
‘of his massacred subjects; and who, 
On days of ceremony, sprinkle the 
$taves of his ancestors with human 
§ore, while 50 corpses and as many 
heads stuck on poles, are placed round 
the Royal Sepulchre :—the wives of 
the deceased King mutually kill each 


Eee SS aS SE CUO 


- 


cover the secret, which he said was a |! 








other, until the Monarch orders the 
massacre to cease; and the people, 


more ferocious than tygers, in the 


midst of noisy rejoicing, tear the vic- 
tims to pieces, for the mere pleasure of 
doing so, and without even the e 
of feasting on the flesh, for they” 
cannibals. or 

“The Negroes of Benin are nearly 
as barbarous as the Dahomeys. ‘Their 
King, who can bring 100,000 fighting 
men to the field, is worshipped as a de- 
mi god, is supposed to live without 
food, and when he appears to die is 
thought, like the Graud Lama, to re- 
vive under another human form. Here 
human victims are sacrificed to the evil 
principle; and‘in their feasts the King 
and nobles dip their coral necklaces in 
the blood of their victims, and pray to 
the gods that they may never be depriv- 
ed of this mark of pre-eminence. 

“The nations Benin and Loango are 
little known. A second tribe of Biaf- 
fers inhabit the banks of the Formosa, 
and are said to sacrifice their children 
to the devil. To them succeed the 
Calbongas, occupying the country thro’ 
which runs the Rio del Rey and San 
Benito : they are painted as the least 
civilized of the Negro nations, going 
naked, selling their children and rela- 
tions as slaves,” 





t 








INTREPIDITY. 


The following Anecdote of a Mr. Clark (now 

Harbour Master of Calcutta) is related in 

a letter from Capt. Hayes of the British 

Ship Duke of Clarence, on a voyage of dis- 

covery to the Pacific Ocean. 

“ Mr. Cuark was gunnerof the Duke 
of Clarence, on a voyage of discovery 
under my command, and while we were 
traversing the Pacific Ocean, off the 
North Coast of New Guinea, the jema- 
dar of the ship’s detachment fell over- 
board to windward from the larboard 
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anchor ; the Duke being close hauled 
on the larboard tack, going at the rate 
of three knots, with a little air, and 
smooth water; on learning the accident, 
T jumped upon deck, and ordered the 
to be put down, which brought 
‘sei round instantly, and the unfor- 
nate person abreast of her gangway. 
At this time an enormous shark ap- 
' proached to seize him, which he per- 
ceived, and his eries were distressing 
znd indescribable ; in this extremity, | 
called upon Clark, my guoner, to take 
the end of a rope, and leap overboard 







upon the terrifie animal then in thé act} 


of turning tov swallow his prey. He 
magnanimously did so, and the shock it 
reccived impelled the monster to a pre- 
cipitate retreat, the distance of a cable’s 
length, before it recovered and turned 
to the ship, by which time we had got 
both the gunner and jemadar on board. 
The unfortunate native officer,however, 
expired ten minutes afterwards, appa- 
sently unhurt, notwithstanding every re- 
quisite medical aid was given him ; it 
being the opinion of the Surgeon, that 
his death was oceasioned by the terri. 
fying shock he received, on beholding 
the monster in the act of devouring him, 
whieh dreadful fate was only averted, 
by the heroie devotion of Mr. Clark, 
wow Harbor Master at Calcutta.” 


a 


VARIETY. 
~<a 


A certain gentleman, (called by court- 
esy a learned gentleman) who lately 
failed in an attempt to become a mem- 
ber of the house of commons, was ob- 
serving to a friend, with an affectation 
of modesty, that he feared his abilities 
were not of sufficient calibre for parlia- 
ment.---Never fear, said his friend ; they 
will soon find you tu bea great bore, | 


——a 
A HAPPY GENIUS. 


It depends on the influence of the 
stars, say the astreldgers; on the or- 
gans of the body, say the naturalists, 
It is the peculiar gift of heaven, say the 
divines. How to improve it, many 
books can teach us ; how to obtain it, 
none. That nothing can be done with- 
outit, all agree. ‘To study and to know 
ourown genius well ; to seek to improve, 
but not to force it, are directions, which 
cannot be too much impressed upon 
those who would attain to the best act- 
ing they may be capable of. 





LOVE. 


Virtuous love, exalted by friendship, 
seems to be that sort of mixture ef sen- 
sual and intellectual enjoyment partie 
ularly suited to the nature of mao, and 
inost powerfully caleulated to awaken 
the sympathies of tbe soul, and produce 
the most exquisite gratifications. Pere 
haps there is searcely « man who has 
once experieveed the genuine delight 
of virtuous love, however great bis i 
tellectual pleasures may have been, that 
does not look baek to the period as the 
sunny spot in his whole life, where his 
imagination loves most to bask, whiek 
he recolleets and cootemplates with the 
ifondest regret, and which he would 
}must wish to live over again.— 











‘is an insane man, whose madness has 
,been subject to surprising and periodi- 
|eal changes. For the three first yearss 
|he never spoke a word, but was contin- 
jually silent. During the three follow- 
‘ing, he seldom ceased to speak either 


for three years, and in such a violent 
manner, that he often fell into eonvul- 
sions. When the period was over, he 
began to whistle from morning to night, 
and from night to morning, so that ma- 
ny persons apprehended, that want of 








‘rest must kill him, It will soon be three 





* 


A happy Genius is the gift of nature, 


In the mad house, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 


| night or day. Afterwards he laughed | 
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A woman singing ballads for money to bury 
her husband gave rise tothe following 


For her husband deceas’d, Sally chaunts 











Speak, cease your moan, and tell me why ? 
— Sir! I have lost my wife, they say’ 





Nothing is more absurd, than the 
common notion of instruction, as if 
science were to be poured into the mind 
like water into a cistern, that passively 
The 
growth of knowledge resembles the 
growth of fruit : however external cau- 
ses may in some degree co-operate, it 
is the internal vigour and virtue of the 
tree that must ripen the juices to their 





thirty-one words, how many 
THATS canbe grammatically inferred ? 


He said that that, that that man said, 
was not that that that man should say ; 
but that that that that man said, was 


3 
years since he began to cry in such a! THE WIDOW. 
manner, that he has already lost the | 
i fight of one eye, and. should he not ‘as Sane ; 
; soon leave it off, he mast probably in a 
4 short time be entirely blind. He is thir- the weet lay, 
be ty-five years of age, but looks as if he |) And faith it is singular sorrow ; 
y had passed three score and ten. His on- But 1 doubt, since she sings for a. 
’ ly food fomthese .last fifteen years has man to day, 
been, in very 24 hours, two small slices || She’ll cry for a dive one to-morrow. 
of bread ; and his only drink, two glasses i elena Uae 
of water. 'Theard a judge his tipstaf¥ call, 
hematin , an : 
Cure for the Dumb,—Among the va- |! y bean qonicane pe pai 2 the hall, 
fous unsent for visitants that honoured Arid send me in my crier. 
Salisbury Whitsun-fair with their pres- ||‘ And search, my Lord, in vain I may, 
ence, was one, who, if his petition was ‘The tipstaff gravely said : 
to be believed, had been deaf and || * The crier cannot cry to-day, 
' BP dumb from his childhood. Pursuing his || Because his wife is dead” 
honest calling, he entered a house in gawderid plaleetts 
| High-street, where a son of Vulean, ta- || wry talk ye to the idle air? 
king compassion on him, slipped his || Why, listless, at your length reclin'’d, 
hand into his pocket, pulled out a pair }| Heave you the groan of deep despair, 
. of pincers, and applied them tothe nose Responsive to the midnight wind ? 
. of the mendicant, which had the effect 
' ¢ pomedistely vestoring speech! Sat, Of what disorder did she die? 
; ohthe innate depravyjty of man !—his ‘ La, Sir! of none—she’s run away. 
’ frst words were neither praise nor 
; thanks, but the loud vociferation of INSTRUCTION. 
| * Blast you ! what's that for.” 
“ Uncre Sam’s” Pedigrce.—Uncle 
8am is a cant phrase, significant of the 
United States ; as John Bull sighifies |) waits to reecive all that comes. 
> England. ‘The origin of it seems to be 
i this: In the year 1807, there was au- 
thorised by law, the raising of a regi- 
' Ment of Light Dragoons, The initial 
-Wetters, U.S. L. D. were painted on 
. their caps, meaning the United States just maturity. 
; Light Dragoons. A countryman, sce- 
L ing a regiment of them passing, was in- In 
: quired by a by-stander what they were, 
4nd received for answer—* They are || —Answer, fourteen. 
: Unele Sam’s Lazy Dogs, don’t you see 
: it on their caps!” This story soon got 
, MMongst the soldiers, and they have 
f ‘*ver sinée denominated the United S. 





“Uacle Sam.” 





| that that that man should not say—Vir. 
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of the Muses. 


For the New-York Weekly Museum, 


STANZAS, 


‘Written for a Boy about eight years of age, 
who, in walking with his parents through 
a forest of Pine Trees, very narrowly es- 
caped being bitten by an uncommonly 
large and venomous Rattle Snake. The 
Snake, which was killed with some diffi- 
culty, measured more than 13 feet long. 


ETERNAL praise to thee my God! 

Who guards me when the danger’s nigh, 
Preventing all my steps abroad 

From lighting on the serpent sly. 


How near was I to death's cold shade, 
When the other stp had been my last ! 
But thou art still my constant aid, 
Both for the present and the past ; 


Or had thy wisdom so decreed 
That his curs’d head should bruise my 
heel, 
And, for my sins, that I should bleed, 
Thy judgment had been righteous still. 


The subtle poison through each vein, 
Had then thy God-like image foil’d, 

And thro’ excess of rage and pain, 
Faint Nature had in death recoil’d. 


Since God of me hath mindful been, 
To guard me from this lurking foe, 
My endless praises he shall win 
And all the world his mercies know. 
P, F. 
-_——=2P © ae 
®% cupip’s cnoice. 


Ir chanced that Cupid on a season, 
By Fancy urged, resolved to wed, 

But could not settle whether Reason 
Or Folly should partake his bed. 


‘What does he then ?—Upon my life, 
’Twas bad example for a deity— 

He takes me Reason for his wife, 
And Folly for his hours of gaiety. 


Though thus he dealt in petty treason, 
He loved them both in equal measure ; 
Fidelity was born of Reason, 
And Folly breught to bed of Pleasure. 








ELEGIAC. 


The following affecting lines were wri 
on the death of Mrs. Marcaret Fav- 
Geres, (the daughter of the late Mr. 
John Bleecker, of this city) who died the 
Oth of January 1801. A lady whose beau. 
ty and literary talents were only equalled 
by her unmerited misfertunes. 


Darx vapours sweep along the wintry sky, 

And drooping nature wears a funeral 
gloom, 

While the sad spirit with foreboding sigh, 

Turns to the dreary confines of the tomb, 


And pensive o'er thy pallid form | bend, 
Whose woes could find from Death along 
release. 
Peace to thy slumber, poor departed 
* Friend ! 
For seldom have thy slumbers known of 
peace. 


The sufferings of that harrass’d form are 
* o’er, 
Serene it presses the untimely bier; 
Those long dark lashes clos’d, to rise n¢ 
more, 
That oft conceal’d the ill-repressed teat 


Blest as thou art at last with calm repose, 
Cold and insensate must that bosom be} 
O victim sad of long-continued woes, 
That would not breathe one heartfelt. 
sigh for thee. 


Fair rose the dawn of thy unhappy day, 
Thy sun of pleasure shone serenely 
* bright ; 
And partial fancy lent a dazzling ray, 
To deck thy prospects in resplendent light, 


Fortune and beauty’s gifts alike combin’d 
To shed their radiance on life’s early 
stage, 
While genius’ stores inform’d thy glowing 
mind, 
Parental fondness watch’d thy tender age 


But, ah! too soon the dark’ning prospect 
jours ; 
A mournful mother,® wandering thro’ the 
wild, 
* Eliza Ann Bleecker,the author of Maria 
Kittle, &c. &e. 















































fmplores for thee the sacred guardian pow- 
ers, 


sinks desponding o’er her buried 
child. , 


lnspir’d by specious semblance, shew of 
truth, 

An ill-starr’d passion took its baneful 
sway, 

Marr’d the fair prospects of thy blooming 
youth, 

And quench’d the promis’d lustre of thy 
day. 


Then, hapless orphan, twas thy lot to roam, 
While ‘none thy inexperienc’d steps 
direct, 
Thro’ life’s drear scenes, without a tranquil 
, home, 
The child of penury and cold neglect. 


Bat eft strong genius burst upon the gloom 
That wrapp’d thy dark uncomfortable 
road 


Till pitying fate, ere life’s meridian bloom, 
Consign’d thee to the mercies of thy God. 


Yet shall thy lot soft sympathy inspire, 

_ To mourn thy sufferings and record thy 
praise ; 

And all the tuneful votaries of the lyre 

_ Shall love thy memory, and admire thy 
lays. 


> 


ie 

And oft when vernal suns illume the skies, 
Some pilgrim’s garland shall adorn thy 
hearse , 

With flow’rets transient as thine early joys, 
And laurel lasting as thy flowing verse. 


And when the winter’s storms thy Hudson 
swell, 

And bid the period of thy fate return, 
The stream, whose charms th y verse de- 
scribes so well, 

Shall lash his bounds, and as he passes 
mourn. 


4ad thou, © Moon, when storms and va- 


pours shroud 
Thy rapid course amid the cheerless 


skies, 
ain shoot a ray thro’ the involving cloud, 


_ To gild the lowly sppt where Mancarer 
lied. 


RATILBA, 





* 


FOUNDED ON bee - 


SomBRuNA was daughter of Norack the 


brave, 
For his years and his courage held high— 
With hatchets and tomabawks deck’d was 
his cave ; 
His sons were all warriors ; and each, as his 
slave, 
Obey’d the least glance of his eye. 
Sombruna was short, but so graceful her 
air, 


It made the heart throb to behold her : 
An ebony black was the shine of her hair, 
Mer cheeks were tattooed and the skin of a 

bear 

Hung carelessly over her shoulder. 


Sombruna was happy: for Tonky the son 
Of a Cherokee chief, young and tall, 
Had sigh’d and had knelt, in her heart he 
had won, 
As she sat by the side of the waters that run 
O’er the rocks of Niagara’s fall. 


Tho’ her Tonky was kind, tho’ her Tonky 
was true, 
Yet at times he drank deep of the bowl : 
One day, overcome by its powers he with- 
drew, 
Tc sleep off its fumes in his safe-moor’d 
canoe, 
Whilst Sombruna watch’d o’er her lov’d 
soul, 


Her charms, too alluring, a passenger saw 
As he trod the green banks of the deep ; 
And proffer’d his love to the beauteous 
squaw— 
She scorn’d his embraces forbidden by law, 
And ran to rouse Tonky from sleep. 


Sombruna ran swift, but her speed was in 
vain, 
The stranger ran swifter before ; 

hhoos’d the rope that made fast the canoe te 

the plain, 

Bown the stream her dear Tonky now drift- 
ed amain, 

Whilst Somvruna wept loud on the shore. 


Now, struck with new horror, she utter’d | 








As towards the rough cataract’s verge, 
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She beheld the canoe gliding down the full 
stream, 
She beheld Tonky rous’d, like a man from 
a dream, 
By the thundering roar of the surge. 


Tonky seiz’d his strong paddle, but seiz’d 
it too late ! 
All his strength, skill and art were too 
slow ; 
So he wav’d a farewell to his agoniz’d mate, 
Coolly laid himself down, and submitting to 
fate, 
Was p!ung’d in the deluge below. 
eS — 
NEW-YORK, 
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Intelligence. 
—=s +o 

A few weeks back, Major M‘Intosh, a 
chief of the Crevk nation, marched at 
the head of five hundred Indians, for the 
purpose of destroying a fort on the bay 
of Appelachichola, where an abominable 
host of Indians and negroes had collect- 
ed, who were in the habit of plundering 
and committing depredations on all that 
came in their way. In this fort it is believ- 
ed, nearly a thousand negroes had taken 
refuge from their masters. M‘Intosh suc- 
ceeded in destroying them after two or 
three days hard fighting.Our informant, a 
gentleman immediately from Mobile, ob- 
serves, that the negroes made a sortie on 
the Indians under M‘Intosh on the se- 
cond morning of their besieging the fort, 
when a direful conflict ensued ; the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife (so close was 
the engagement) were the only weapons 
used ; the negroes however, were driven 
into the fort: and on the following day, 
co-operating with M‘Intosh, an Ameri- 
can gun-boat getting a favourable posi- 
tion, succeeded in throwing a hot ball in- 
to the fort, which biew it up, when it 
was taken with little difficulty. A quanti- 
ty of arms, &c. not injured by the ex- 
plosion,rewards M‘Intosh and hisi ntrepid 
followers for their bravery.—Geo. pap. 

We cannot withhold our congratula- 
tions (says a Hartford paper) from our 
readers, and the public at large, on the 
arrival of the Rev. T. H. Gallaudett, ac- 























companied by his friend Mr. Laurent ’ 


Clerc, one of the most accomplished pu- 
pils of the Abbe Sicard, and for ei 
years past, a professor, in the Asyl 
for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Paris. Having accomplished the ob- 
ject of his mission to Europe, Mr. G. has 
returned,to take charge of the Institution, 
which will soon be opened in this City, 
and of which, due notice will be given, 
as soon as the necessary arrangements 
can be made. 


SLAVE TRADE. 


One of the late British Appropriation 
Laws developes the following important 
fact :—That $00,000/ sterling (nearly a 
million and a third of dollars) has been 
voted to discharge judgments obtained by 
Portuguese owners of vessels employed 
in the Slave Trade, against the British 
commanders who have captured them, 


Three Spanish Guineamen have lately 
arrived at Havanna, from the Coast of 
Africa, with 960 human beings---miser- 
able slaves. ’ 


West Indian slarcs.---The black slaves. 
in Dominico are supposed to be about 
21,000, white people,1,500, free persons 
of colour 8,000: Demerara, slaves, 
71,000, white and free coloured 6,0004 
New Providence, 3,000, white,free black 
and colored, 3,000 ; St. Vincents, slaves 
22,000, whites and coloured 1,500; Ber- 
muda 5,000 blacks, same number of 
whites; Surinam 52,000 slaves,500 whi 
and colored ; Curacoa, slaves 5000, free 
6000; Grenada 29,000 black slaves, 
2000 frees ; Martinique, 77,000 slaves, 
800 frees ; Barbadoes, 69,000 slaves; Ja- 
maica $19,000; Antigua 30,000. 





Accounts from New-Orleans of Au- 
gust 5, state that a Carthagenian fleet, 
consisting of 18 vessels, with upwards of 
1000 men, well armed and @quipped, 
under orders of the Mexican republican 


government, had arrived at a place cal- - 


led Matagorda, (Spanish Maine) for the 
purpose it is said of taking possession 
of Pensacola and ether parts of that 
country. 
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| Acitizeo of Philadelphia a few days 
since, sued the Mechanics Bank of that 
, for the recovery of “ lawful money” 
yment of a note of that Bank--- 
and notwithstanding various pleas and 
objections (some of them very trifling) 
the judge awarded judgment for the 
plaintiff in debt and costs, and issued a 
writ accordingly against the effects of 
the Bank. 

In Peacham, Vermont, on the 7th of 
Jone, last, Mr. Joseph Walker, aged 88, 
lost himself in a wood in a snow-storm, 
ind his feet were frozen so that it was 
necessary to amputate his toes. 


On Tuesday evening, as Miss Eliza- 
beth Crawley, aged 19, daughter of the 





By the rev. Mr. Perine, — 


King, merchant, to Mrs. a Rue 
Lewis. . ea al 
| By the rev. Mr. Milledolar, Mr. John 


Fowler, to Miss Sarah Conrey, daughiter of 
Peter Conrey, esq. all of this city. 

By the rev. Dr. Kuypers, Mr. Jobn Fol- 
mar, to Miss Mary Ann Barry, both of this 
city. 

By the rev. Mr. Milner, Mr. William C. 
Leffingwell, merchant, to Miss Sarah 8. 
Dunham, daughter of Mr. David Dunbam, 


of this city Cig 
Cooper, Mr Henry W. 


By the rev. Dr. 
Gibbs, merchant, to the amiable Miss Celia 
Dean, both of thiscity. 

By the rev. Mr. Tomkins, Mr Timothy 
Swam, of this city te Mrs. Susan Thorp, of 
New-London 


FREEMASONRY. 








late D. Crawley, was in the act of dip- 
ping a pail of cistern water, she lost her | 
balance, it is presumed, are fell into | 
the cistern, and before assistance could | 
be rendered, sunk to the bottem. In 
tbout 5 minutes aftcr the accident hap- | 
pened, her body was recovered, and | 
‘tery means employed to restore ani- | 
mtion; but, we are sorry to say, with- 
wt success.--- Gaz 
Since our last the Coroner of this city | 
‘Ma made the following reports.---that 
le “was called to view the body of | 
lohn H. Williams, aged 42 years, a | 
tive of this state, who died of stran- | 
filation, occasioned by swallowing too , 
itge a piece of meat.---To view the 
body of a black man, supposed to be | 
—Ball, who was accidentally drown- 
tdat Brooklyn last week.——and to view. 
the body of John Wise, aged 42 years, | 
tnative of Denmark who was accident- 
ily drowned from on board the brig’ 
Hesper, lying at pier No. 9, East river. 
The fire that hroke out on Friday | 
the S0th ult. and destroyed 18 or 20} 
8, it is said originated in the Por- | 
l-cellar of Walters and Kelly, a few | 
east of Dover-Street, in Water- | 
Btrect. 








NUPTIAL. 
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—— 
MARMIED. 


mi rev. Mr. Fenwick, Mr. James I. 
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** Alluvian Lodge, Ridgeway, Geneva 
county, August Ist, 5816. 

Married, by the Right Worshipful Elijah 
Hawley, Esq. brother James Brown, Esq. 
to Miss Adsn Spencer, of this place. 

Extract from the Lodge records. Hy or- 
der, 0. BOOTH, W. M.”” 


This is a M. E. way to increase the 
Lodge, and a R. W. mode to multiply the 
craft. If females are permitted to marry into 
the Lodge, they are so docile that they would 
undoubtedly soon become Master Masons ; 
their influence, of course, would be very 
salutary in compelling their husbands to 
reguiate their conduct by the Square and 








Compass. ‘So mote it be."—46 Register. 
=” 
OBITUARY. 

DIED. 


Mr. Jocob Ridaboch, aged 85, 

Mr. George Leach, aged 94. 

Capt. Nehemiah Hanford, aged 61. 

Mr. John Williams, pri nter. — 

Capt. Benjamin Tripp. 

Mr. William Smith, in the 36th year of 
his age. 

Mr John Shannon, aged 50. 

Miss Elizabeth Crawley, aged 19 years. 
In the 84th year of her age, Mrs. Catha- 
rine Covenhoven, an oldand very respectable 
inhabitant of this city. 

At Baltimore, Miss Catharine Goddard, 
in the 80th year of her age. About 40 years 
ago, being acquainted with the printing bu- 
siness, she succeeded her brother, Mr Wil- 
liam Goddard, in the establishment of the 
Maryland Journal ; which she conducted 
many yeers with xbility—and was aiso Post. 
mastress in that city during the revolution, 





ny to Miss Mary Ann Catharing Per- 


the duties of which she discharged with 
integrity. 7 
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EQUAL TO DUALITY. 

The Sleeping Soldier.—Siace suspi- 
cion has been entertained ef this man’s 
somnolency being feigned, the interest 
which the detail of his apparent suffer- 
ings first excited has been superseded 
by curiosity to learn in what way the 
phenomena of his case can be explain- 
ed. From ‘instances, as recorded 
in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
and by other writers, of the extraordin- 
ary power which persons of various ha- 
bits and constitutions have exercised, 
not only over the feelings and faculties 
of the mind, but likewise over what are 
called, the involuntary muscles, and 
even the blood-vessels of the body, we 
are inclined to believe that the appear- 
ance which this soldier exhibits, has 
been determined by the power of voli- 
tion. Indeed, so highly has a modern 
writer on the philosophy of morals es- 
timated this power, as to assert that 
no one need die, if he were determined to 
live! Instead of offering any comment 
on the extravagant absurdity of this as- 
sertion, we shall here relate an instance 
ofthe power of volition, so far exceed- 
ing the present, as would scarcely ob- 
tain credit, was it not supported by an 
indisputable c<mbination of evidence. 
It is the case of a gentleman, related by 
Dr. Cueyyeg, in his English Malady, in 
these words :—“ He could die or ex- 
pire when he pleased, and yet, by an 
effort, or somehow, he could come to 
life again. He insisted so much upon 
our seeing the trial made, that we were 
at last forced to comply. We all three 
felt his pulse, first it was distinct tho’ 
small and thready, and his heart had its 
usual beating. He composed himself on 
his back, and lay in a still posture for 
some time ; while I held his right hand, 
Dr. Baynarp laid his hand on ‘his 
heart, and Mr. Sxrine held a clear 
looking glass to his mouth. I found 


ae, 


his pulse sink gradually, till at last I 
could not feel any by the most exact 
and nicest touch; Dr. Baynarp 

not feel the least motion in his heart, 
nor Mr. Sxrine perceive the least sort 
fof breath on the bright mirror he held 
to his mouth. Then each of us by 
turns examined his arm,heart and breath; 
but could not by the nicest scrutiny dis- 
cover the least symptom of life in him. 
We reasoned a long time about this odd 
| appearance, as well as we could, and 
) finding he still continued in that condi- 
tion, we began to conclude he had car- 
ried the experiment too far, and at last 
we were satisfied he was actually dead, 
and were just ready to leave him; this 
continued about half an hour. By nine 
o’clock in the morning, in autumn, as 
we were going away, we observed somé 
motion about the bedy, and upon ex- 
amination, found his pulse, and the mo- 
tion of his heart gradually returniog. He 
began to breathe gently and speak soft- 
ly ; we were all astonished to the last 
degree at this unexpected change, and 
after some further conversation with 
him and with ourselves, went away fal- 
ly satisfied as to all the particulars of 
this fact.” 


There is every reason to suppose 
the sleeping soldier is fast recovering 
from his feigned or real malady; he 
now sits up every day, eats biscuit, and 
swallows half a pint of wine ; upon be- 
ing desired, he shews his tongue, but 
hitherto has not spoken ; he is very 
weak, but gaining strength ; to-morrow 
he wilibe put on animal food. Symp- 
toms of amendment were shewn imme- 
diately, when preparations were made 
to send him off to Bethlehem.—Lon. pap: 
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